INTRODUCTION

with wonderful accuracy what appear to be perman-
ent defects in the human character. They express
the experience of simpler, more strenuous, and in
some ways wiser ages than our own, when men stood
closer to the foundation facts of life, and saw its grim
and awful shadows where we only see its littleness
and meanness. But some of them saw the sunshine
as well as the shadow, and in the sunshine found the
key to all its problems.

As this book is written for ordinary readers who may
care about English Literature and English Life, and as
it travels over three or four centuries of that literature,
I have ventured here and there to modernise the
ancient prose and verse. From the standpoint of pure
scholarship this is open to criticism. The general
reader, I think, will be grateful. With the exception
of the passage from the prologue to Chaucer's "Can-
terbury Tales;" which is taken from Charles Cowden
Clarke, all the modernising is my own, though I owe
a line or two here and there to Professor Edward
Arber's version of William Dunbar's cc Dance of the
Seven Deadly Sins." I felt very much as if I were
committing sacrilege when I laid my hands on Dun-
bar's rugged, but magnificent, poetry, but Time robs
us of many things, and Time is among the causes
which prevent the general reader from appreciating
as scholars can the beauties of William Dunbar.

I owe the fullest thanks to Mr. A. H. Bullen, and
to the Rev. Father Robert Hugh Benson, of the
Catholic Mission, Cambridge, for many valuable criti-
cisms and suggestions.